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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Our account which was begun last week, is 
here resumed with that of Third-day’s proceed- 


ings. 

, Whitson having expressed a con- 
cern resting on his mind to render some relig- 
ious service in the Women’s Meeting, unity was 
felt with his doing so, and it was accordingly 
discharged. An earnest message was thus con- 
veyed on the importance of living and willing 
and working in the virtue and power of Christ’s 
life revealed in the heart. 

The two communications which had been re- 
ferred to a verbal committee were reported as 

pers sent by the Yearly Meetings held in 

ublin and in Westerly, R. I., being acknowl- 
edgments of the receipt of the General Epistle 
issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1897. 
A recommendation of the Committee that both 
should be read in the Meeting was favorably 
received, and they were accordingly read. Ex- 
pressions of satisfaction with the language of 
their contents, were made by several. The doc- 
trines declared in the Epistle were heartily re- 
ceived by both of the respondents. 

The merging of Burlington and Bucks Quar- 
ters into one Quarterly Meeting having been 
accomplished according to directions approved 
by the Yearly Meeting last year, the Committee 
to attend to the moyement was released. 

The consideration of the Queries and Answers 
being now taken up, it proceeded through the 
Fourth Query, and was resumed and concluded 
in the next day’s session. A number of the 
communications entered into were lengthy, and 
fraught with much general exhortation; but 
there were some that were especially cogent, 
forcible, and instructive. The nature and ob- 
servance of Divine worship, and our right re- 
lations to one another was largely dwelt upon 
during Third-day. The importance of the fre- 
quent reading of the Holy Scriptures in our 
families was upheld, with that of a devout wait- 
"me upon the Lord when this is done. 

n connection with acknowledging by our at- 
tendance on it, a ministry exercised at stated 
limes, or for pay, the observance of our own 
mode as especially adapted to a spiritual wor- 
Ship was urged, not only when we can attend 
Friends’ meetings, but also in remote places or 
i8 journeys away from home and the neighbor- 
ood of Friends, let us, even if alone occupy 





the same testimony for Divine worship at times 
when others may be assembled in their stated 
modes. An unwillingness to center the mind 
for spiritual worship, seeks the diversion of a 
spoken sermon or vocal reading and other ex- 
ercises, and where this disposition prevails a 
stated minister to supply the requisitions of the 
outward ear is likely to be employed, commit- 
tees to look after unsupplied meetings and a 
Superintendent of Gospel labor for a Yearly 
Meeting as a diocese are introduced ; and so a 
hierarchy will be practically established over 
such systems of meetings as evade our first 
principles of worship and ministry. 

An openness to Divine monitions so as to 
acknowledge and obey Divine requisitions and 
gifts of the Spirit was commended to the young, 
as necessary for the realizing of gifts in the 
ministry ; by inattention and unfaithfulness to 
which the church has been sorely robbed. Nor 
must the necessary probation and preparations 
afforded through suffering be disregarded, but 
faithfully passed through as baptisms of the 
Holy Spirit and of fire, to refine and qualify for 
an offering in righteousness. 

The report of the Committee on Education 
showed that eighteen schools were under the 
care of Friends’ meetings, and that the member- 
ship between five and twenty years of age was 
seven hundred and eight in number—136 had 
attended school at Westtown, 262 at Monthl 
or Preparative Meeting schools, 132 at schools 
more or less under care of Friends, 151 at 
schools not under Friends’ care, and 51 had 
not attended schools. 

Meetings for Divine worship were held as 
usual on Fifth-day morning in three meeting- 
houses of the City, the chief interest, as meas- 
ured by numbers, centering at Arch Street 
Meeting-house. 

In the afternoon meeting the reports of the 
Quarterly Meetings concerning the use of in- 
toxicating liquors showed but little change as 
compared with last year. 

he twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education was 
then read. Guvod progress had been made dur- 
ing the year. The eighteen schools have 257 
upils. The committee’s Superintendent, Anna 
Valton, had made from two to four visits to 
each school during the year and held monthly 
teachers’ meetings. The teachers’ library now 
numbers 775 volumes, having been increased 
by 220 volumes during the year. The Yearly 
Meeting approved the labors of the committee, 
and appropriated $2,000 for its use next year. 

The subject of appointing a committee to visit 
subordinate meetings, in the hope of arresting 
a declining condition, was taken up again. The 
final sentiment of the meeting seemed to be 
against the appointment of the committee, but 
Friends were earnestly exhorted to yield to any 
impressions of duty that might arise in their 
hearts toward small meetings. 

A testimony concerning our valued Friend 
Joseph Walton, who deceased on the tenth of 
Second Month, 1898, was read. He was born in 


1817, and was the last survivor of the first 
graduating class of Haverford School, that of 
1836. He taught for ten years at Westtown 
Boarding School, as classical teacher. In 1879 
he became Editor of THe FRIEND, whose col- 
umns, until the time of his death, stand as a 
monument of his valuable service. He also well 
filled the duties of clerk of the Yearly Meeting 
for the last sixteen years of his life, and was 
clerk of the Meeting for Sufferings from the 
year 1878. Though not a recorded minister, his 
expressions in meetings for worship were clear, 
enlightening and impressive. He frequently ac- 
companied ministers on their journeys in relig- 
ious service, and it was testified of him that 
there was no danger from which he would flinch, 
or no emergency to which he was not equal, in 
trying ordeals connected with some of these 
journeys with a companion. 

The Treasurer’s account was found to show 
that receipts during the year had amounted to 
$8,294. The meeting directed that $6,500 be 
raised for the coming year. 

Soon after the gathering of the Meeting on 
Sixth-day morning, an impressive appeal was 
made to the young men to submit themselves to 
the cross of Christ, and to “ bring all the tithes 
into the Divine store-house.” 

The annual report of the Westtown Boarding 
School was considered. During the year the 
enrollment of pupils reached 170, and about 
$46,000 was required to maintain the Institu- 
tion. Economics, physical culture and manual 
training claimed attention as school subjects. 
Natural history was a favorite voluntary pur- 
suit. Two classes of smaller boys were in meas- 
ure separated from the main family, thus secur- 
ing many advantages of the “cottage system.” 
The graduating class numbered twenty-two. 
The completion of this year will round out the 
first century of the school’s history. During 
this time 12,000 pupils have been enrolled. It 
is intended to celebrate this event by a general 
reunion in the early summer. A committee of 
former scholars is now engaged to raise a me- 
morial fund of $100,000 for this occasion. Much 
interest and satisfaction with the report were 
expressed in the meeting, and several Friends 
made pleas for some instruction at the school in 
agriculture. 

The committee appointed to prepare a minute 
on the exercises which had appeared during the 
consideration of the Queries and Answers pre- 
sented a minute which treated of the distinctive 
character of worship as professed by Friends ; 
of the solicitude that had gone out toward those 
who do not avail themselves of the privileges of 

ublic worship and of the concern of the meet- 
ing that Gospel love and unity might increas- 
ingly prevail. To encourage all to take their 
allotted part in the services of the Church the 
following quotation from the Book of Discipline 
was made: “It is no man’s learning, nor arti- 
ficial acquirements; it is no man’s riches nor 
greatness in this world; it is no man’s eloquence 
nor natural wisdom that made him fit for gov- 
ernment in the Church of Christ. All his en- 
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dowments must be seasoned with the heavenly 
salt, his spirit be subjected and his gifts pass 
through the fire of God’s altar.” 

Much solemn parting counsel followed, and 
supplication to the throne of grace arose in 
praise for the Divine favor in which the meetings 
had been held. After the concluding minute 
was read, that invariable hush of profound si- 
lence in which the thoughts of many hearts 
speak volumes, continued as a covering of Di- 
vine benediction, from which it was not easy to 
depart. 





The Cyprus Dukhobors Emigrating to Canada. 


As this number goes to press we learn by a re- 
port to the Meeting for Sufferings appearing in the 
London Friend that the Dukhobortsi Committee 
have chartered the Lake Superior, the ship which 
has already conveyed some two thousand Dukho- 
bors from Batoum, to take those sojourning in 
Cyprus also to Canada. The steamer has probably 
at this time taken on board and perhaps away 
from sight of Cyprus, the ten hundred and thirty 
or thereabouts of the immigrants of whom English 
Friends have had the care under the management 
of Wilson Sturge. This re-emigration necessitates 
their calling up a portion (about one-fifth) of the 
guarantee fund. 

Three Russian nurses who have given their ser- 
vices gratuitously during the late period of sickness 
among the Cyprus Dukhobors, generously volun- 
teer to accompany them in their long voyage from 
Larnaka to Quebec. The Dukhobors take with 
them the tools, baggage, and tents they have been 
having in Cyprus for use in the new settlement. 

“Tt was also mentioned that there are still some 
two or three thousand Dukhobortsi in Russia in 
the province of Kars, who are in the same position 
as those who have already emigrated, and who are 

* also preparing for removal to Canada. They will 
for the most part pay their own expenses. A grant 
of one hundred and thirty thousand acres has been 
made to those already in Canada, and it is hoped 
that a similar grant will be made to those who 
follow. 

“ John Bellows said that the captain and crew of 
the Lake Superior were greatly struck with the re- 
ligious character and consistency of the Dukho- 
bortsi whom they had conveyed from Tiflis to 
Canada. The captain remarked to William Bel- 
lows: ‘Remember, if these people don’t go to 
heaven, you won’t.’ William Bellows will accom- 
pany the emigrants from Cyprus to Canada.” 


The Revised Christianity of War. 


The New York Evening Post gives a letter from 
a soldier who told about the flight of the Philip- 

ines across the open country after the Americans 
had driven them out of their trenches, and wrote, 
“the scene reminded me of the shooting of jack- 
rabbits in Utah, only the rabbits sometimes got 
away, but the ‘insurgents did not.” Another wrote, 
“Tt was fine shooting, as it was open ground, and 
we picked them off like quail.” He adds: “Com- 
pany I (Kansas), had taken a few prisoners and 
stopped. The colonel ordered them up into line 
time after time, and finally sent Captain Bishop 
back to start them. There occurred the hardest 
sight I ever saw. They had four prisoners and 
didn’t know what to do with them. They asked 
Captain Bishop what to do and hesaid, ‘ You know 
the orders,’ and four natives fell dead.” 

Too awful to read, because too awful to be! Yet 
unless the sin of war is exposed, how shall thecon- 
science of men learn to revolt from it? Multiply a 
murder by hundreds to name it war. Did we be- 

in to say something about revised Christianity ? 

here is no Christianity in it. “‘ The prince of this 
world cometh and hath nothing in me,” said Christ. 
However much the Saviour may overrule for good 
the wounds with which He is pierced (“ ye have 
done it unto me,” said He), yet the whole business 
is war against Christ. 





Mercy is twice blessed, it blesses him that 
gives and him that receives. 





“The Good Old Times.” 


Whether the world is growing better or worse 
is a large question. The world might grow bet- 
ter physically and worse morally. It might 
grow better in some places and worse in others. 
Some classes of people might grow better while 
other classes might grow worse. 

Dr. Hillis, discussing this question in Chicago, 
gave some striking facts: 

“When Washington died the streets of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia were unpaved. Benjamin 
Franklin tells us that, looking out from his of- 
fice window, he saw, daily, horses mired in the 
streets of Philadelphia. From this came his 
plan for street pavement. At the same time in 
London the streets were filled with mire and 
filth, and the gentleman was carried about in a 
sedan chair by his servants. The use of street 
lamps was almost unknown. 

“How miserable was the life that children 

led! Leather was so dear that the boys and 
girls went barefooted through most of the year. 
If the boy had a headache he was bled pro- 
fusely. When the bleeding intensified the head- 
ache, he was drenched with calomel. The schools 
of New England were open two months in the 
winter for boys and two months in the summer 
for girls. The schoolmaster’s principal duty was 
flogging. Quincy tells us that he spent three 
weeks upon one question in long division, and 
was flogged every night for not being able to 
solve it. 
' “Sanitation was unknown. Streets were un- 
drained, wells digged in the reeking soil, springs 
were horribly defiled, root cellars were under 
all the houses. Every fifth person on the street 
was terribly disfigured with smallpox. In the 
open country the death rate of 1790 was higher 
than in the worst tenement districts of New 
York in 1890. In 1790 the death rate in the 
towns was higher than the death rate to-day in 
the yellow fever districts of the South. 

“‘ Many are pessimists by reason of the rum 
traffic, the gambling and the speculative ten- 
dencies of our age. Dreadful enough are all 
these vices. Unless they can be checked the 
future is dark. Nevertheless, the contrast with 
former times encourages hope. Some years ago, 
after a long struggle, the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery was finally expelled from our land. The 
sale of lottery tickets through the United States 
mail was made a criminal offence. In this vic- 
tory the whole land rejoiced. But how striking 
the change in sentiment! Ninety years ago the 
lottery was the favorite form of benevolence. 
Schools, colleges and churches were built there- 
by. In the year 1800, in Providence, an Epis- 
copal church held a lottery, of which the grand 
prize was $8,000. In 1795 the Legislature of 
Rhode Island granted a lottery for ‘the ad- 
vancement of religion and the building of a 
church.’ The library of Harvard College was 
built. by the sale of lottery tickets, and good, 
orthodox Princeton College adopted the same 
method of advancing its interests. Even the 
English Government went into the lottery busi- 
ness. At one time the authorities of London 
were selling lottery tickets for twenty different 
objects. 

“ Drunkenness, also, was well-nigh universal. 
Births, marriages, funerals, the dedication of 
public buildings and churches—all were dedi- 
cated with liquor. Each business transaction 
was concluded with drink. For the hostess not 
to offer wine to her lady callers was an offence 
against good breeding. Dr. Chalmers, of Phila- 
delphia, tells us that in 1825 he went to a fune- 

ral of a prominent member of his church, and 


that he and the sexton were the only persons 
who were not in danger of falling into the grave 
through drunkenness. On the next Sunday he 
told his people that he would never again offici- 
ate at a funeral of a church member where 
liquor was freely distributed. 

“ As late as 1835, a deacon in a prominent 
church in Boston was, at the same time, a dis- 
tiller of whiskey and an agent for the Bible 
Society. If the scandals of to-day are great, the 
scandals of a hundred years ago were infamous, 
Many vices of that day are now utterly unknown, 
and not one single vice or crime can be men- 
tioned that has not been so strikingly decreased 
as to encourage the hope of its final extermina- 
tion. 

“In Delaware, in 1790, twenty crimes were 
punishable with death. In Connecticut the coun- 
terfeiter’s ears were cropped. In Philadelphia 
the coin clipper was branded upon the forehead 
with a large C. The historian tells us that the 
tread-mill was never silent, the pillory and the 
stocks were never empty, the lash and the 
branding-iron and the gallows always in use, 
Jailers knew no way of silencing the moanings 
of insane persons save to hang them up by the 
thumbs and flog them until they were quiet from 
exhaustion. The whole world was horrified by 
the accounts of the Black Hole in Calcutta, but 
McMasters tells us that in 1820 the jails of New 
England exceeded the terrors of that Indian 
prison.” 

All these things indicate progress. But there 
are shadows in the picture. A thousand China- 
men murdered every day by the opium forced 
upon China by Christian England, and the mil- 
lions of gallons of strong drink sent from Amer- 
ica and Europe to debauch and destroy poor 
Africa and the islands of the sea, and similar 
gigantic deviltries, need to be remembered be- 
fore the verdict is finally made up.—The Ar- 


mory. 


“ALL scripture, every writing of God’s Spirit, 
which is from the breadth of his life, is profita- 
ble to build up and perfect the man of God; 
but the instructions, the reproofs, the observa- 
tions, the rules, the grounds of hope and com- 
fort, or whatever else which man gathers out 
of the Scriptures (He himself being out of the 
life), have not the true “sage nor build up the 
true thing; but both the gatherings and the 
gatherer are for destruction. And the Lord 
will ease the Scripture, of the burden of man’s 
formings and invention from it, and recover its 
honor again, by the living presence and power 
of that Spirit that wrote it; And then it shall 
be no longer abused and wrested by man’s 
earthly and unlearned mind, but in the hands 
of the Spirit, come to its true use and service to 
the seed and to the world.” 

Isaac PENINGTON. 








Fitting Present Limrrs.—If a man be not 
signally successful in his present tield, he can- 
not reasonably hope to be more successful in & 
larger field. He must first fill out to his exist 
ing limits before he will be able to expand into 
the area of larger boundaries. A man may 10- 
deed have abilities beyond the sphere he is in at 
present, but in every such case the first indica- 
tion of this is his filling that sphere satisfactor- 
ily. Ifhe lacks where he is, he ought not 
feel that he could do better, or even as well, if 
he were in a larger place. It were folly to ex- 
pect that there is milk enough for a gallon 
measure when it cannot fill a pint pot.—S. & 
Times. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Assyrian Conquest, Babylonian Captivity, 
and Return of the Jews to Jerusalem. 


“ Tt has been said, especially by Keltic writers, 
that one of the chief defects of the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon mind is its want of the historical 
imagination. 

“The ordinary man has not the power of 
transporting himself into a situation with which 
he is unfamiliar, or where the springs of action 
are new to him. He cannot divest himself of 
his own personality, prejudices and inherited 
instincts. 

“Oriental archzology is a corrective of this 
inability to realize, and therefore to understand, 
the history of the ancient East. 

“ It speaks to us in the tones of the nineteenth 
century, tones which we can comprehend and 
listen to. 

“It tells us how the men thought and acted 
who were contemporary with the heroes of the 
Jewish Scriptures, it brings before us, as in a 
photograph, the politics of the day. In reading 
Sennacherib’s account of his campaign against 
Hezekiah we are brought face to face with his- 
tory just as much as we should be by the col- 
umns of a modern newspaper.” 

Pror. A. H. Sayce. 


Pul, or Tiglath-Pilezer III., as he preferred 
to he called, that “ great and terrible” military 
usurper and founder of the second Assyrian 
Empire, was the first king in history to conceive 
and attempt to establish a world-wide imperial 
dynasty, with Nineveh as its capital and Assur 
—the national god of Assyria—as the one su- 
preme deity. 

He made his first appearance in Palestine 742 
B.C. In 738 B.C. we find him receiving trib- 
ute from Menahem of Samaria, Reson of Da- 
mascus and Hiram of Tyre.* 


Six years later (732), having subdued Damas- 
cus, after a two years’ siege, slain Reson and 
removed all the beautiful gardens and trees sur- 
rounding that ancient city, demanded the head 
of Pekah, king of Samaria, and a considerable 
annual tribute, ravaged Galilee and Gilead, he 
concluded “ a peace” with Ahaz, king of Judah, 
who had solicited his assistance against the 
Northern kingdoms, saying, “I am thy servant 
and son ; come up and save me out of the hand 
of the king of Israel, and out of the hand of the 
king of Syria, which rise up against me.” (Isaiah 
vii: and 2 Kings xxi: 7.) This alliance was a 
great political mistake, as Isaiah plainly pointed 
out to the time-serving king. 

It was just the opportunity the Assyrian in- 
vader wanted. Hosea (not the prophet of the 
same name and time) was raised to the throne 
of Samaria, and thus acknowledged by the As- 
syrians. He reigned quietly for six years, regu- 
larly paying his dues, when, in common with 
other subject Syro-Palestinian kingdoms, he re- 
volted, in a frenzy of patriotic zeal, against 
Shalmanezer IV. 

After a desperate resistance and siege of three 
_ Samaria succumbed to Sargon in 722 B. 


It was this monarch who carried out that cruel 
policy of deportation inaugurated by Tiglath- 

ilezer III. Twenty-seven thousand two hundred 
and eighty (according to his own inscription) of 
the élite of the land he transported to Armenia 
and adjacent districts, where they were absorbed 
beyond identity unto this day. 


* Prof. A. H. Sayce, Times of Isaiah, “ as illustrated 
from contemporary monuments.” 


The prophets Amos, Hosea and Isaiah had 
all foreseen and foretold this tragedy, indeed, 
had proclaimed it as inevitable, and their grasp 


of the fundamental and universal character of 


true religion is of much greater historical im- 
portance than the downfall and extinction of 
this branch of “the chosen le.” 

We may remember the kingdom of Israel had 
been founded by usurpation—the result was 
constant change and civil war—the bond which 
bound the tribes together ceased to be either 
national or religious, it became military. So, 
when that power was removed and they taken 
into captivity, the tribes easily fell apart. A 
similar fate might have befallen Judah if an 
All-wise and merciful Providence had not in- 
terfered in raising up such a prophet as Isaiah 
and postponing the catastrophe for a century 
and a half. From 740 B.C. about “ the year 
that king Uzziah died”, this seer and high-born 
statesman was the chief oracle of the Divine pur- 
poses in Jerusalem, although his utterances were 

nerally disregarded, until the later days of 

— when his predictions were being ful- 
filled. 

In the twenty-second chapter of his Book of 
Prophecies the conditions above referred to and 
the time of that siege of Jerusalem are more 
definitely recorded than in any other of the 
Hebrew annals, and only recently has there been 
found any confirmation of it among the stone 
records of Nineveh, viz: 

“In my ninth expedition and eleventh year 
(710 B. C.) the people of the Philistines, Judah, 
Edom and Moab, who dwell by the sea, who 
owed tribute and presents to Assur my lord, 
plotted rebellion, men of insolence, who, in or- 
der to revolt against me, carried their bribes of 
alliance to Pharaoh, king of Egypt, a prince 
who could not save them, and send him homage. 
I, Sargon, the established prince, the reverer of 
the worship of Assur and Merodach, the pro- 
tector of the renown of Assur, caused the war- 
riors, who belonged to me entirely, to pass the 
rivers of Tigris and Euphrates during full 
flood.” And then follows how the kings of 
Palestine feared and fled at his approach. 

Hezekiah, indeed, paid handsomely to escape 
the wrath of the Assyrian, both now and a de- 
cade later, when besieged by Sennacherib, “ of- 
fering 30 talents of gold ($400,000.00) and silver 
(galore) with the men of his body-guard, his eu- 
nuchs, his dancing men and dancing women, 
and the accumulated treasures of his palace.” 
But all this was not enough to satisfy the im- 
perious sovereign, who, after accepting the ran- 
som and hostages and defeating the Egyptian 
hosts, turned back, or, rather, sent a detachment 
of his army to demand the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem, that he might make it the seat of an As- 
syrian satrapy. 

Now came the supreme test. Isaiah was at the 
height of his influence with the court circles, and 
far advanced in life. It was at this juncture he 
wrote his first chapter (see 7th and 8th verses). 
For fifty years he had warned, remonstrated 
with and reproved his people for their faithless- 
ness. ‘The Egyptian support had failed, but the 
Lord did not, in this crisis.* 


* The religious enthusiasm of the national party un- 
der Hezekiah is thus portrayed : 

“ Zealous for the worship of Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers, they looked back to a golden age under 
David, but since his day they had seen the rise and 
occasional triumph of foreign heathenism countenanced 
by a number of their kings and by the court and upper 
classes. 


“ Under Athaliah they had maintained a fierce strug- 
gle against the introduction of Phenician idolatry ; 
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The policy of quietness, “sitting still” and 
having confidence had not been followed, but 
“the angel of the Lord went forth and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and four 
score and five thousand,” and Sennacherib fled 
to Nineveh with his spoil, never to return to the 
West during the remaining twenty years of his 
reign. 

Without any mention of the terrible blow he 
received, he leaves this record of the expedition, 
viz: “ As for Hezekiah of Judea, who had not 


submitted to my yoke, I besieged and took forty- 
six of his strong cities, and numberless smaller 
towns, by battering down the walls and by as- 
sault. I took 200,150 prisoners, young and old, 
male and female, together with horses, mules, 
asses, camels, oxen and sheep, too many to count. 
I shut up Hezekiah himself in his royal city, 
Jerusalem, like a bird in a cage” 


About a hundred years later than the fore- 


going Nebuchadnezzar II. took the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin to Babylon, and destroyed 
Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem. He left this 
prayer inscribed on a clay tablet, which is in- 
troduced here as a specimen of the religious 


literature of that period, viz: “To Merodach, 
my Lord, I prayed. I began to him my peti- 


tion. The words of my heart sought for him, 
and I said, ‘Oh prince, that art from everlasting, 


Lord of all that exists, for the king whom thou 
lovest, whom thou callest by name, as it seemeth 


good unto thee, thou guidest his name aright, 
thou watchest over him in the path of righteous- 
ness, I, the prince who obeys thee, am the work 
of thy hands. Thou hast created me and hast 
entrusted to me the sovereignty over hosts of 
men ; according to thy goodness, O Lord, thou 
hast made me to pass over them all. 
love thy supreme lordship, let the fear of thy 
divinity exist in my heart and give what seem- 
eth good unto thee, for thou upholdest my life.” 


Let me 


The last king of the Babylonian Empire (Na- 


bunaid, 555-538) had burdened his people with 
heavy taxes to defray the cost of his buildings 
and shown himself generally unequal to his re- 
gal duties. 
entrusted to his son, Bel-shar-ucur, who never 
came to the throne (presumably the Belshazzar 
of the 5th chapter of Daniel), devoting himself 


The command of his army he had 


meanwhile, among other things, to antiquarian 
researches, which enabled him to rebuild the 


temple of theSun-God at Sippara on its ancient 
site. His piety, too, was not in accordance with 
the prejudices of the priesthoods, whether of 


Babylon or of the other cities of the land. The 
march of Cyrus was, therefore, greeted with ac- 


clamations, and Babylon opened its gates to 


Ugbaru (Gobyras the Mede—presumably the 
Darius of Daniel). From a cylinder inscription 


of Cyrus we read this acknowledgment of a favor 


received from the Babylonian deity viz: Mero- 
dach (the chief divinity of the city) was con- 


cerned for the righteous king, whom he bore in his 
heart, of whose hand he took hold, for Kurash 


(Cyrus,) king of the city of Anshan, his name he 


under Ahaz against the heathenism of the Euphrates. 
Headed by prophets, they had crushed the former in 
the reign of Jehoash, and the latter in that of Heze- 
kiah, disdaining to substitute for their national faith 
that of any other kingdom, however great or power- 
ful. 
“ But, as in all communities, in every age, it was only 
a minority who cherished, with a full and intelli-ent 
conviction, the great principles which thus, for a time, 
were triumphant. The mass of the people now, as al- 
ways, passively yielded themselves to the spirit of the 
day. The patrician party sighed for the glitter of 
foreign manners and the fancied security of foreign al- 
liances.”—“ Hours With the Bible,” Geikie. 
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MY MESSAGE. 
(To a father and mother in Paradise). 
Give them my message, Master, I entreat ; 
"Those long since gathered to Thy very heart ; 
They, in Thine arms, I kneeling at thy feet, 
Close must we be, not far, not far apart ! 


Tell them at dawning, how I fain would rise 
Nearer each day to their sweet —— of me, 
Their larger hope, I could not realize, — 
Whiche while they lingered, I still failed to be. 


Tell them at mid-day, how the heated strife 

Is calmed by their strong cou to endure; 
How I am gaining in the onward life, 

More patient may be, and, perchance, more pure. 


Tell them, oh tell them, in the silent eve, 
How, as are folding earthly doors of light, 

I would make ready earthly dross to leave, 
Make ready to put on their robes of white! 


Give them my message, Master, I entreat ; 
Speak Thou to them the word I may not say, 
They, on Thy bosom, I at Thy dear feet, 
Close must they be, not far, not far away. 


So shall they know, and so, perchance, shall see, 
Know their strong pleading not, at length, denied ; 
I, here below, and they, O Christ, with Thee, 
See of their travail, and be satisfied ! 
—C. A. L., in Parish Visitor. 


A Battle With a Sperm Whale. 


We sped along at a good rate toward our 
rospective victim, who was in his leisurely en- 
joyment of life calmly lolling on the surface, 
occasionally lifting his enormous tail out of the 
water and letting it fall flat upon the surface 
with a boom audible for miles. We were as 
usual first boat; but much to the mate’s an- 
noyance, when we were a short half mile from 
the ‘whale, our mainsheet parted. It became 
immediately necessary to roll the sail up, lest 
its flapping should alarm the watchful monster, 
and this delayed us sufficiently to allow the 
other boats to shoot ahead of us. Thus the 
second mate got fast some seconds before we 
arrived on the scene, seeing that we furled sail, 
unshipped the mast, and went in on him with 
the oars only. At first the proceedings were 
quite of the usual character, our chief wielding 
his lance in most beautiful fashion, while not 
being fast to the animal allowed us much 
greater freedom in our evolutions; but that 
fatal habit of the mate’s—of allowing his boat 
to take care of herself so long as he was gettin 
in some good home thrusts—once more asserte 
itself. Although the whale was exceedingly 
vigorous, churning the sea into yeasty foam 
over an enormous area, there we wallowed close 
to him, right in the middle of the turmoil, ac- 
tually courting disaster. He had just settled 
down for a moment, when, glancing over the 
gunwale, I saw his tail, like a vast shadow, 
sweeping away from us toward thesecond mate, 
who was lying off the other side of him. Before 
I had time to think, the mighty mass of gristle 
leaped into the sunshine, curved back from us 
like ahuge bow ‘Then with a roar it came at 
us, released from its tension of many tons. Full 
on the broadside it struck us, sending every 
soul but me flying out of the wreckage as if 
fired from a catapult. I did not go because 
my foot was jammed somehow in the well of the 
boat, but the wrench nearly pulled my thigh- 
bone out of the socket. I had hardly released 
my foot when, towering above me, came the 
colossal head of the great creature, as he plowed 
through the bundle of debris that had just 
n a boat. There was an appalling roar of 
water in my ears, and darkness that might be 
felt all around, yet, in the midst of it all, one 






























thought predominated as clearly as if I had 


my bunk aboard—* What if he should swallow 
me?” But the agony of holding my 
breath soon overpowered every other feeling and 
thought, till, just as something was going to 
snap inside my head, I rose to the surface. I 
was surrounded by a welter of bloody froth, 
which made it impossible for me to see ; but oh, 
the air was sweet. I struck out blindly, instinct- 
ively, although I could feel so strong an eddy 
that voluntary progress was out of the question. 
My hand touched and clung to a rope, which 
immediately towed me in some direction — I 
neither knew nor cared whither. Soon the mo- 
tion ceased, and, with a seaman’s instinct, I 
began to haul myself along by the rope I 
grasped, although no definite idea was in my 
mind as to where it was attached. Presently I 


which gathered all my scattered wits into a 
compact knub of dread. It was the whale! 
“Any port in a storm !” I murmured, beginning 
to haul away again on a friendly line. By dint 
of hard ey net ot myself up the sloping, 
slippery bank of blubber, until I reached the 
iron, which was planted in that side of the car- 
cass now uppermost. 

Carcass, I said—well, certainly I had no idea 
of there being any life remaining within the vast 
mass beneath me; yet I had hardly time to take 
a couple of turns round myself with the rope 
(or whale line, as I had proved it to be) when 
I felt the great animal quiver all over, and 
begin to forge ahead. I was now composed 
enough to remember that help could not be far 
away, and that my rescue, provided I could 
keep above water, was but a question of a few 
minutes. But I was hardly prepared for the 
whale’s next move. Being very near his end, 
the boat or boats had drawn off a bit, I suppose, 
for I could see nothing of them. Then I re- 
membered the flurry almost at the same moment 
it began; and there was I, who with fearful 
admiration had so often watched the titanic 
convulsions of a dying cachalot, actually in- 
volved in them. The turns were off my body, 
but I was able to twist a couple of turns around 
my arms, which, in the case of his sounding, I 
could readily let go. Then all was lost in roar 
and rush, as if the heart of some mighty cata- 
ract, during which I was sometimes above, 
sometimes beneath, the water, but always cling- 
ing, with every ounce of energy still left to the 
line. Now, one thought was uppermost —“ What 
if he should breach?” I had seen them do so 
when in a flurry, leaping full twenty feet in the 
air. Then I prayed. Quickly as all the pre- 
ceding changes had came perfect peace. 
Then [ lay, still alive, but so weak that although 
I could feel the turns slipping off my arms and 
knew that I should slide off the slope of the 
whale’s side into the sea if they did, I could 
make no effort to secure myself. Everything 
then passed away from me, just as if I had gone 
to sleep.— F. T. Bullen, in “ The Oruise of the 
Cachalot.” 





Do EverytuHinc WeELL.—He who means to 


do well in one thing must have the habit of 


doing well. 

A young student whom we know was very 
ambitious to gain a certain rank in his class, 
which would entitle him to a scholarship. If he 
gained the scholarship he could go on with his 
course. A well-known professor was interested 
in the lad’s success. He instructed him in a 
part of his studies, and found him a very 


been turning it over in my mind in the quiet of 


came up against something solid, the feel of 





bright student ; so he thought it possible for him 
to gain his purpose, though it meant perfect 
marks for him in everything for a whole year. 

“Nobody gets perfect marks in everything,” 
the boy objected. 

“That is nothing to the point,” said the teach- 
er. “ You are perfect in my recitations. But I 
notice that you write poorly. Now begin there. 
Whenever you form a word, either with pen or 
tongue, do it plainly, so that there will be no 
mistake. This will help you to think clearly 
and to speak accurately. Let your whole mind 
be given to the least thing you do while you are 
about it. Form the habit of excellence.” 

The student went resolutely to work, and be- 
fore the year was far on its way was the leader 
in his class. He gained his scholarship, and, 
more than that, he acquired character that has 
since won him a shining success.— Ex. 


‘ For “THE FRIEND.” 
Nantmeal Friends’ Meeting House. 
Perhaps the following description of an old 
deserted meeting house, in a now unfrequented 
art of the territory of Philadelphia Yearly 
eeting, may interest some of the readers of 
Tue FRIEND. 
It is from the pen of Washington Townsend, 
a member of Congress from Chester County, 
and was written in 1855. It is a vivid and 
truthful picture, as remembered by some still 
living, who were members of the meeting in their 
childhood, and can recall the visits in gospel love 
of such Friends as Joseph Hoag, Henry Hull, 
Dougan and Asenath Clark, William Evans, 
David Cope, H. Regina Shober, Robert Scotten 
and many other worthies, who are now, we rev- 
erently believe, realizing the truth of the Scrip- 
ture declaration. “ Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” Since his visit the old 
house has been torn down, the grave yard wall 
repaired, and the whole property cared for in a 
reputable manner, by a Committee of Uwch- 
lan Monthly Meeting, of which it was a part. 
The “ venerable minister and her equally ven- 


erable husband” were Isaiah and Elizabeth 


Richards Kirk. The “elder” who sat alone 
was Jesse Merrideth. 


Amongst other — we visited the Old 
Friends’ Meeting House, some three miles from 
here, where, as boys we had worshipped with 


others not belonging to the Society, long years 
ago 


It was a beautiful morning, sunshiny and 
Geomeet as we approached the old familiar 
place. 

In our earliest recollections it was shaded by 
a magnificent buttonwood and the grave-yard 
gate was guarded by a stately elm, both in their 
prime. The old buttonwood was still there, 
more extended in girth than when we first knew 
it, and raising its head higher, and spreading 
out its arms wider and farther than in former 

ears. 

It had lost the appearance of vigorous mid- 
dle life that it used to present to us, and seemed 
to have suffered from the blight which began in 
1842, and for years thereafter, afflicted its spe- 
cies. It seemed like sonie of the citizens of the 
neighborhood who had worshipped beneath its 
shade, more portly than in middle age, but 
somewhat shaken b the diseases that time and 
— will bring. The half dozen of old (Lom- 

ardy) poplars that stood in a row between 
the meeting house and the road, like sentinels, 
forbidding the approach of any but those who 
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should come “with pious thought intent,” stood 
there still, loftier, it is true, than of yore, but with 
that wild ragged look that indicates declining 
years, as truly as do the long, thin, and un- 
clouded locks on the temples of the hard favor- 
ed husbandman. The elevated bank of earth 
kept up by a wall of stones, which served to 
make level the drive before the door, and an- 
swered the ladies of the neighborhood for a horse 
block from which to mount their horses, was 
still standing but dilapidated ; and the roads at 
each end leading into the place from the main 
road in front, were weedy and grass-grown. 
Not a rut was visible, and it seemed as if a ve- 


hicle might not have disturbed the stillness of 


the place for a year. 

The old meeting house itself seemed small, 
very small. It had been long years since we 
had visited it. To our boyish eyes, it had ap- 
peared a house of respectable dimensions, but 
now, how lessened, apparently! The plaster 
was falling off the gable end, the house was 


weather-stained, and the shingles of the roof 
were old and curling beneath the influence of 


the sun. 

The door was locked, but we managed to 
open a shutter and look in. The house was 
slightly changed. The doors that had stood at 
the ends were closed, and a new one opened in 
front, but the old partitions and main arrange- 
ments were the same as ever. 

There were the ancient gallery and hard 
benches of oak, “by worms voracious, eaten 
through and through,” where the elders used 
to sit, and from which, at intervals, some pious 
friend, “ moved by the Spirit” would discourse 
to us on the love of God, the beauty of holiness, 
and the duties imposed by revelation. 

The old partition separating the sexes was in 
its accustomed place, and so were the hard oak 
benches, with their high top rails, where, when 
a boy, I used to sit in the long still meetings, 
with my head just touching the rail and where 
my feet “hung dangling down anxious in vain, 
to find the distant floor.” 

I could see, too, the very spot where I used 
to sit by my Uncle John, and recognized the 
initials “M. J.” for Mark Jones, which I had 
scratched on the back of the bench before me, 
one hot Summer’s Sunday, to try my new knife, 
when silence and lassitude from the weather 
had put most of the congregation to sleep, and 
the elders were very deep in their devotions. 
Through the window near my seat I used to 
watch the ground hackeys chasing each other 
over the rocks and amongst the trees of the 
grove that stood close by the meeting house, 
now partially replaced by the Catalpa tree, with 
its gorgeous flowers, or watched the slow and 
steady hoverings of the hawks as they hung 
suspended over the fields, far down the valley, 
looking for their prey. 

In those days there was a large congregation 
worshipping there. Neighborhoods from three 
or four miles around, would assemble there on 
Sunday mornings and hold a half hour’s chat 
together, about their healths, their families, 
their crops or the weather, before going in to 
their devotions. Friends that rarely saw one 
another, met on these occasions, and the links 
in the chain of friendship that might otherwise 
have been destroyed by the rust of neglect or 
indifference, were thus brightened and pre- 
served, 

A venerable female minister and her equally 
venerable husband, tall and stately elders, ro- 
bust fathers and matrons, young lads and lasses 


of the Society of Friends, doctors, members of 





Congress, and a great many others who did not 


belong to it, were in the habit on Sundays of 


assem blying there. 


Gradually, and one by one, they died off or 
moved away. 

The old minister who usually sat at the head 
of the meeting, attired in her plain cap and 


sage colored garments, and her venerable hus- 


band who was usually clothed in drab, have 
long since departed and been laid away ina 
retired corner of the old burying ground hard 
by. Save an occasional preacher, who at long 
intervals might come along, and be “ moved by 
the Spirit” to say some words of teaching or 
consolation, she was the only one that had 
been in the habit of administering to the relig- 
ious wants of the congregation. When she and 
her husband died, it seemed as if the keystone 
was loosened from the arch of that spiritual 
edifice, and it began gradually to crumble 
away. 

First those who did not belong to the Society, 
but who went there to hear the words of soul- 
comfort from the venerable head of the congre- 
gation, absented themselves. Then some of the 
members ceased their attendance. 

For a long period one of the elders was ac- 
customed on the usual meeting day in the mid- 
dle of the week, to repair to the old meeting 
house and take his seat in the gallery, and sit 
there in solemn silence for an hour, himself the 
only occupant of the house. 

What his thoughts were, no one but he and 
God could tell. In that lonely spot, with little 
but rude nature around him, and in an humble 
building devoted to the worship of the living 


God, he had a good opportunity for spiritual 


devotion. 

The boys from the school house, that was 
built not far off in the edge of the woods, used 
to run up at intermission or “little noon,” as 
they called it, and peep with curiosity into the 
open door to see what he wasdoing. There he 
sat, statue-like, in the ancient gallery, with his 
hat on his head, his hands crossed in his lap, 
and his eyes fixed on the floor, worshipping as 
mutely as a hermit in his cell. In time the 
good old elder removed to another part of the 
country, and the week-day meeting was closed. 

The attendance on First-days became less and 
less till at last the venerable sexton or caretak- 
er, with his brother and two or three others, 
were all that met there for worship. The out- 
ward voice of ministration had not been heard 
for years. The inward voice of supplication 
and prayer went up as usual with that quiet 
peuple, and it is to be presumed that spiritual 
benefit and consolation were as abundantly ex- 
perienced by the few who worshipped in that 
modest woodside temple as when its oaken 
benches were full of worshippers, for the Lord 
has said, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

At last the old sexton died. For half a cen- 
tury he had dug the graves and deposited in 
the earth the dead of the neighborhood. Until 
lately there were no churches nor grave-yards 
near. Age and youth, matron and maid, father 
and son, one by one, had gone down in death, 
and with calm and solemn countenance, he had 
deposited them in the tomb, placed rude stones 
at the extremities of their graves, and sodded 
them neatly with grass. His time came too at 
last. Death, which had passed him so long, at 
length called at the door of the gray-haired 
man. He called not too soon nor unexpectedly. 
The old sexton had been too familiar with him 








to be alarmed at his appearance. Pious! 
resignedly he obeyed  preer Mg tala 
surviving friends followed him to the grave. 
yard, and did for him the last sad office which 
he had performed for so many before. 

At his death, the key of the ancient meetin 
house and of the grave-yard gate were hand 
to his brother, a man well stricken in years, but 
the meeting house was never opened for wor. 
ship again. The last link between it and the 
few people worshipping there was broken, and 
the quiet sittings of the survivors could not have 
been attended by other than melancholy recol- 
lections. Worship there was forever discon- 
tinued. We scaled the wall and went into the 
grave-yard. It showed signs of neglect. 

Mostly the graves were unmarked, save by 
rude stones thrown out in digging, and placed 
at the head and foot, but without a mark or 
letter to indicate who lies below. A few, some 
half-dozen out of hundreds had small, white 
stones with the simple inscription of the name 
of the tenant of the tomb, and date of his birth 
and death. 

Since the death of the sexton who was, in 
his life a record of the places where the dead 
were respectfully deposited, it is difficult to find 
any particular grave. Save in size, they are all 
alike and undistinguished except the few in- 
stances already noted. I looked around for the 
grave of a friend buried long since, but was un- 
able to detect it. Dewberry briars trailed along 
the ground, tall weeds raised their heads on 
high to look out over the wall at the world 
without, and bushes grew in the corner. There 
was nothing cheerful in the aspect of the yard 
which lay under the full blaze of a July_sun, 
except some patches of thyme which were in 
full flower, and emitted, as we trod on the thick 
carpet they formed, a pungent, aromatic fra- 
grance, and the refreshing looking shade thrown 
on a small portion by the great elm that senti- 
nelled the gate. We plucked some of the thyme 
as a remembrance of our visit and went and sat 
under the shade of the buttonwood on the crumb- 
ling, lichen-covered stone wall that formed the 
horse block. How changed, yet unchanged 
was everything around! The eyes, (the shutters) 
of the old meeting house were closed as in death; 
the sheds were empty and deserted ; the ground 
around was grass-grown and weedy, and the 
whole spirit and air of the establishment was 
one of decay and desvlation. Yet the natural 
aspect of things seemed the same. The birds 
sang as pleasantly in the trees, and the squir- 
rels ran as actively over the rocks as ever and 
they seemed the identical birds and squirrels 
that had attracted my attention when a boy. 
Even way down the valley a brace of hawks 
was hovering over the fields just as I had seen 
them a third of a century ago. The waters of 
the dam that turned the saw mill down in the 
hollow in front of the meeting house glistened in 
the sun as in years past, albeit the trees aroun 
had been thinned out and the waters were ex- 
posed to view. Men and congregations die, but 
truth and principles live. The congregation 
that worshipped there had passed away one by 
one, but the principles enunciated by the pries- 
tess of that woodland sanctuary, from time to 
time, from that plain old oak-formed altar, the 
worm-eaten guilees, had not fallen from her 
lips in vain. The principles of the Friends 
Society which she had expounded, and the con- 
gregation had followed, had been productive of 
good results. 

Their effects were seen in society around the 
old church ; they are seen throughout the land. 
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The great testimony borne by Friends, and for 
a long time by Friends alone, against war, in- 
temperance and slavery, are now the prevailing 
sentiments of the day. For a long period they 
had to struggle against habit, prejudice and in- 
terest, and the preconceived opinions of the 
time. But gradually and certainly as drop by 
drop, water will wear away the hardest stone, 
the principles of Friends, founded upon the im- 
mutable truths of Revelation, made their way 
into the hearts of unwilling and reluctant be- 
lievers. 


Civilization of the South Sea Islands. 


BY LLOYD BALDERSTON. 
(Continued from page 316.) 

From D. Wheeler’s account of his first meet- 
ings among these people, and his outside ob- 
servations, we have reason to fear there was a 
measure of falling away from the fervor of first 
love, on the part of the church. There was a 
strong presumption from the first that the senti- 
ment of religious duty had a slender hold on 
many church attenders. And we might suppose 
the round of entertainments they carried out, 
not well calculated to deepen their religious im- 
pressions. 

The spirit pervading the journal of Daniel 
Wheeler is quite different from that of the mis- 
sionary annals. And while we should in no 





wise derogate from the standard of the latter as 


being just what they were called to maintain, 
we may indulge the thought that Daniel Wheeler 
was sent there to call them to greater spirit- 
uality; to a religious foundation more secure 
against all kinds of adversity. It is our view 
of the case that a summing up of religious duty 
that authorizes even defensive war is incomplete. 
Yet such was the doctrine taught to these new 
converts; and this the missionaries justified 
their putting into practice, divesting it, how- 
ever, of all attendant cruelty, as far as possible. 

They tell us of the last battle with the 
heathen chiefs, which occurred in 1815, in 
which Pomare and his party, favorable to the 
Christian cause were victorious. The defeated 
enemies were so astonished at finding clemency 
where they expected death that they were quite 
won over to a cause, the excellence of which 
they could hardly believe or understand. 

An incident occurred that is pleasant to re- 
late, where violence was contemplated on one 
side. A small party of those still heathen were 
so exceedingly mad against the Christians that 
they determined to shoot some of the latter 
while at their worship. They came to the 
meeting place, and proceeded to aim at the par- 
ticular ones they hated, when conscience smote 
them and they dropped their guns. This feel- 
ing was something to which they had been 
strangers. It both astonished and alarmed 
them. They went among the company and told 
their intended victims what they had attempted 
and how they had been frustrated. They looked 
for some kind of retaliation, but to their amaze- 
ment received only forgiveness. 

In regard to the changed character of the 
people our author remarks : “ The more we con- 
sider it, the more marvellous in our eyes be- 
comes the change which the gospel, the great 
power of God indeed, has wrought in the hearts 
and minds of these people. Meekness, gentle- 
hess, generosity, are their leading characteris- 
tics, They seem incapable of a cruel deed, 
owing to principles, engrafted upon the once 
harsh, but now regenerated stock of nature 
Which forbid every act of injustice and are fa- 
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vorable to kindness, forbearance, and forgive- 
ness of wrong. It is hard, perhaps im 
for British Christians to divest themselves en- 
tirely of those feelings of horror with which 


they were wont to look upon criminals of the 
foulest dye in their own country, when they 
judge of heathen and savages who formerly 
were worse than may be named in the ear, how- 
ever harmless and exemplary may be the lives 

Though such converts 
give every testimony that men can give of being 


they are now leading. 


born again of water and of the Spirit, yet even 
masters of Israel are ready to exclaim with 
Nicodemus, ‘ How can these things be? 
answer ‘ They are,’ and the day will declare it. 


“A man called upon us to offer a small present. 


On conversation with him we were struck with 


the humility, kindness, and devotional spirit 
which he manifested. On inquiry afterward, it 
appeared this very person had been one of the 
most savage and remorseless of his species, so 
long as he remained an idolator and a war- 


rior.” 


“If the enlightened Greeks and the heroic 
Romans, in their heathen state, were without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful, what 
better could be the ignorant barbarians of the 
South Seas, insulated as they had been till our 


own times from all communication with civilized 
nations. And if some of those Romans, after- 


wards, ‘through obedience to the faith,’ were 
‘called of Jesus Christ’ and ‘ beloved of God,’ 


and if many of those Greeks were ‘ sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints,’ who shall 


doubt that these ‘Gentiles in the flesh,’ ‘ aliens 
from commonwealth of Israel and strangers to 


the Covenant of Promise, having no es and 
without God in the world,’ who shall dou 


Christ,’ and be ‘ no more strangers and foreign- 


ers, but fellow citizens with the saints and of 


the household of God.’ For ourselves, after what 


we have seen and heard, we cannot doubt that 


these things may be ; nay, we are sure that they 
are, the Gospel being here, as elsewhere, ‘the 
Power of God to salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.’” 


in the Society group of Islands, where Nott and 
his associates began their labors in 1797. Tyer- 
man and Bennett proceeded from this group to 
the Sandwich Islands in 1822. Here they found 
a band of American missionaries, in the earlier 
stages of their work. The king Rihoriho had 
abolished the public exercise of idolatrous wor- 
ship in 1819, just while these missionaries were 
on their way. Hence they found the people 
without public profession of any sort of religion. 

The king was willing to encourage his visit- 


the great doctrines they came to teach. When 
Tyerman and Bennett arrived, they found there 
had been apparently not more than one con- 
version, though one or two hundred were usually 
present at their meetings. The infusion of de- 
praved whites from America and Europe had 
exerted an influence prejudicial to the recep- 
tion of Gospel truth. 

Scandalous reports had been spread regarding 
the changes in the Society Islands. Two men 


with their wives, of the now Christian natives of 


Huahine, had come with Tyerman and Ben- 
nett. These were a livingdemonstration of the 
kind of characters the natives had become. The 
simple truth of what had transpired at Tahita 
and the neighboring islands, had to be believed. 
They sent for Ellis, one of the English mission- 





ible, 
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t that 
these may be ‘ brought nigh by the Blood of 








The foregoing account of the ultimate success 
of missionary labor, is drawn from experience 


ors, though with very little understanding of 
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aries stationed at Hauhine, and left as co- 
workers with him at Honolulu, the four natives 
they had brought with them. 

In the eight following years such changes had 
taken place that one who visited the islands in 
1831 records, “ The language had been reduced 
to writing. About fifty thousand people, or 
one-third of the inhabitants had been brought 
into schools, and one-half of these had been 
taught to read. Many were able to write and 
some of the natives versed in arithmetic. The 
schools, nine hundred in number, were in- 
structed by native teachers. The historical 
parts of the New Testament, selections from the 
Old, and sermons on Christian doctrine and 
duties had been printed in the native language 
and placed in the hands of thousands of the 
people.” The king, who had destroyed idolatry 
flied in 1824. Notwithstanding the blow he 
had struck at the old order of things, he was 
— more of a politician than a Christian, 

ut since his death, says this writer, the princi- 
pal authority of the islands has been exercised 
be pious chieftains, Indeed, most of the chiefs 
are now members of the visible church of Christ. 
The Government of the islands has adopted the 
moral law of God as the basis of its future ad- 
ministration, and the Christian religion is pro- 
fessedly the religion of the nation.” Houses for 
public worship had been erected at all the con- 
siderable villages of the islands. Those at the 


missionary stations were very large. 
(To be continued). 





Harp BrusHEs COME FROM Russta.—Not 
many people are probably aware that all the 
hard brushes used in this country are made out 
of bristles which come from Russia. The bris- 
tles are taken from hogs and wild boars, and 
their great length and stiffness make them very 
valuable for the purpose. In the United States 
thousands of dozens of such brushes are made 
annually and the money sent to Europe every 
year for this commodity amounts to over $1,- 
000,000. 

This seems strange in view of the fact that 
there are possibly more hogs killed in Chicago 
and Kansas City than in any other two places 
in the world. But to have long and stiff bris- 
tles the hog must be old, and as the animals are 
fattened in this country by the rapid rush pro- 
cess, they are still comparatively young and 
have tender bristles when they are converted 
into the various products, from sugar eured 
hams to fertilizer. The inventive genius of the 
American has found use for everything about 
the hog except the grunt, but the bristles can 
be used only for what is known in the trade as 
“soft brushes,” and for tooth brushes—all be- 
cause the rush system, which is so characteristic 
of the times, cuts the porker off too early in his 
career.— Washington Evening Star. 








Latest DEVELOPMENT OF THE TALKING 
Macuine. — The talking machine, which re- 
ports from Paris state is to be heard by ten 
thousand a at once at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, has been completed. The machine 
will become familiar to Americans long before 
the Paris Exposition opens. The Parisian story 
is wrong in intimating that the machine is of 
huge size. It is scarcely larger than the or- 
dinary graphophone. It has a giant’s voice 
but not a giant’s body. The new machine is 
known as the Graphophone Grand. A song 
can be reproduced by it with such volume as to 
be heard above the voices of a large congrega- 
tion singing. A speech can be reproduced so 
as to be heard as far and farther than the human 
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voice can carry sound. The new machine re- 
produces not only with great volume, but with 
greater naturalness and purity of tone than any 
talking machine yet devised. 


THE world is full of beauty when the heart 
is full of love! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrtep States.—-The Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington has conveyed to the Secretary of State the 
thanks of the Czar for the expressions of good will 
which have reached him from America in connection 
with his proposal for a disarmament conference. 

According to a ae report just prepared 
by Frank H. Hitchcock, Chief of the Section of Foreign 
Markets of the Agricultural Department, the total 
value of our domestic exports for the fiscal year of 
1898, reached the enormous sum of $1,210,291,913, ex- 
ceeding the record breaking figures of the preceding 
year by $178,284,310. On the other hand the imports 
during 1898 were the smallest since 1885, their value 
being $616,049,654, a decline of $148,680,758 from the 
figures of 1897. Broadly stated for every dollar’s worth 
of foreign merchandise brought into the United States 
two doflars worth of our products found a market 
abroad. Our domestic exports, as compared with our 
imports, showed an excess of $594,242,259, or more 
than twice the excess for 1897, which was the largest 
previously reported. 

An interesting fact developed by the report of F. H. 
Hitchcock is the increase in the exports of agricultural 

roducts, being 70.93 per cent. of the total, or $858,- 

7 942, a gain of —- 25 per cent. over 1897. Ex- 
ports of this class also show a greater gain proportion- 
ately than non-agricultural exports. 

The money in circulation in the United States has 
more than doubled in the last twenty years. 

The increase for the past three years has been at the 
rate of nearly a half million dollars for each business 
day. Gold coin has also increased greatly. On Seventh 
Mo. Ist, 1896 the amount was $456,128,482; on Fourth 
Month Ist, 1899 it was $694,855,942. 

The most expert pathologist of the Agricultural De- 
partment, Dr. Zwingle, is now in Morocco on a mis- 
sion which the Department hopes will launch a new 
and profitable industry in the most arid sections of our 
Southwest. It has been found that the date palms, 
with some irrigation, will grow as well in Arizona as 
in Arabia. Early Mormon settlers in the territory 
proved this many years ago, but the trees were not of 
the best variety, and date growing never developed as 
an industry. The Agricultural Department has pre- 

ared to push the experiment on an extensive scale, 
Lemever. Dr. Zwingle is making a close study of the 
African date palm, selecting the very finest varieties 
and those best adapted to our arid region. These 
young trees will be carefully shipped to Arizona, 
where they will be planted and cared for under the 
close supervision of the Department’s experts. The 
plants will cost the Department about $5 each laid 
down in Arizona. 

There were 189,728 children of school age in Con- 
necticut in Tenth Month, 1898, and this is an increase 
of 5392 over Tenth Month, 1897. This increase indi- 
cates a total increase of population in the State for 
that period of about 25,000. 

Five thousand Indians, dissatisfied with conditions 
existing in the reservations of the Indian Territory, 
have left in a body for Mexico to establish a union 
reservation on a large tract near Guadalajara. The 
emigrants belong to the Cherokee, Creek and Delaware 
tribes. They are said to havea capital of $425,000. 

Secretary of War Alger has cabled to Governor Gen- 
eral Brooke in Cuba an order extending the maturity 
of all liabilities, “collectible by the judicial sale of 
real estate,” until Fifth Month Ist, 1901. But it shall 
only apply to liabilities incurred prior to First Mo. 1st, 
1899, the date of the relinquishment of Spanish au- 
thority. The Cuban planters who presented the ques- 
tion to the Administration are fairly well satisfied 
with the order, and have returned home. They pleaded 
earnestly for a remission of a portion of the interest, 
which in some cases ran as high as 24 per cent., but 
acquiesced finally in the view that to interfere with 
the rate of interest would be the impairment of exist- 
ing contracts. The extension granted will enable the 
planters to plant, grow and market a crop before any 
of their obligations will mature, and in the course of 
the extension period it is believed the debtors and 
creditors will in most cases be able to adjust their dif- 
ferences. 


THE FRIEND. 


James P. Taliaferro, Democrat, has been elected 
United States Senator for the State of Florida. 

Over two and a half million tons of broom corn was 
produced in McPherson County, Kan., in 1898. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court has sustained 
the Anti-lynching law, which provides among other 
things that the estate of the party lynched shall get 
$2,000 from the county in which he resided. 

The Kentucky law, under which so many n in 
the last twenty years have been sold on the block fora 
term of years, in punishment for vagrancy, has been 
declared unconstitutional. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 505, which is 15 less than the previous week and 
60 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 258 were males and 247 females: 63 
died of consumption ; 62 of pneumonia; 44 of heart 
disease ; 29 of typhoid fever; 22 of apoplexy; 17 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 15 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 15 of diphtheria; 15 of maras- 
mus ; 14 of old age; 14 of convulsions; 14 from cas- 
ualties; 14 of nephritis; 12 of Bright’s disease; 11 of 
cancer ; 9 of uraemia and 9 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 99} a 100; 4’s, reg., 1123 a 
112$; coupon, 113$ a 114; new 4’s, reg., 1284 a 129 
coupon, 129} a 130; ; 5’s, reg., 111} a 1124; coupon, 
113 a 114; 3's, reg., 108 a 108} ; coupon, 108} a 109. 

CoTron was quiet but steady, on a basis of 64c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FLovur.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3.35 a $3.50; Western winter, 
straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.60 a $3.80 ; 
city mills, clear, $3.20 a $3.40. Rye FL ovr was dull, 
but steady, at $3.20 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 77 a 77}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39 a 39}¢c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35 a 354c. 

ForriGn.—The Meteorological Institute has sent a 
circular to all the institutes in Europe and America 
proposing a general subscription to defray the cost of 
a daily telegraphic weather report from Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands. The Great Northern Company has 
agreed to lay the cables immediately. Fourteen insti- 
tutes have already replied favorably to the proposition. 

Norway has voted $12,864,000 a year for four years 
for the extension of the Norwegian railway system. 

Official approval has been given to the project to re- 
form the Russian calendar and bring it into consonance 
with that observed by the rest of the world. 

Statistics show that there have been 250,000 deaths 
from the bubonic plague recorded in India during the 
past two years. The total is believed to be greater 
than this, as the natives are known to have concealed 
many deaths. 

The Government of the Congo Free States, with the 
object of preventing the threatened destruction of the 
India sather trees in that country, has promulgated a 
decree, by which it is = that for every ton of 
rubber yielded annually there shall be planted not 
fewer than 150 trees. 

Immense coal fields have been discovered in Zulu- 
land, the seams being up to 45 feet in thickness, and of 
good quality for locomotives and other purposes. 

The drought of the last few years has cost New South 
Wales an enormous amount of money. The flocks of 
the colony have shrunk from 66,000,000 to 46,000,000, 
representing a loss of 20,000,000 sheep. In addition 
there has been a loss of nearly 300,000 horses and 150,- 
000 cattle. 

The population of Queensland at the end of 1898 was 
Ped at 449,000. 

Mail advices from Australia, received in Vancouver, 
B.C., give full particulars of a terrible hurricane which 
swept the northeast coast of Queensland early in Third 
Mo., and in which fourteen white and about four hun- 
dred colored men were drowned. Eighty luggers and six 
schooners were wrecked. The damage is estimated at 
$250,000. The full extent of the loss will never be 
known. The force of the gale must have been awful, 
as all trees were completely stripped of leaves and 
branches. Large fishes and a number of boats were 
thrown up on the cliffs many feet high. The beach is 
strewn with dead fish and birds. Many porpoises were 
found on the land at the height of fifty feet. They 
were thrown up by the sea. Stones were imbedded in 
trees to the depth of six inches, and rocks weighing 
tens were thrown up. Two colored women swam for 
ten hours with their children loaded on their backs, 
but the children were dead when they landed. 

Our Secretary of State at Washington, on the 19th 
instant, received a telegram from Consul Ayme, at 
Pointe Pitre, Guadaloupe, W. I., saying that tires, al- 
leged to be incendiary, started at midnight of the 18th 
instant, and destroyed sixteen squares in the vicinity 
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of the American Consulate. He says that 400 houses 
were consumed, 31 lives were lost and 2,000 persons 
rendered homeless. The loss will approximate a mil- 
lion dollars. The Consul adds that the conflagration 
is out, but great uneasiness prevails among the people, 
The Governor has arrived at Pointe with fifty soldiers, 

A Montreal special to the Toronto Mail says : “The 
exodus of Canadians to New England this spring is 
the heaviest for many years and is causing the immi- 

tion officials some uneasiness. The backward spri 

in Canada, higher wages and improved outlook in 
manufacturing towns in the States are the causes of the 
movement. It is estimated that almost 20,000 persons, 
a large proportion of whom are French-Canadians, 
have c the line this season. Usually at this 
time the tide of travel favors Canada, but this year the 
influx is very limited.” 

The total mercantile marine ship-building output of 
1898 for the whole world is estimated at 1,893,000 tons, 
and Lloyd’s returns show that, of this total output, 1,- 
367,570 tons gross were launched in the United King- 
dom, the number of vessels being 761, of which only 17 
were sailing vessels. 


NOTICES. 


TEACHER would like position as resident governess 
<—- out of town. Address B, Office of Tue 
RIEND. 


Woman Friend of 25 years experience, would like 
position as housekeeper—in private family or in hotel 
= boarding-house at shore. Address F, Office of Tar 

RIEND. 


A FRIEND desires to rent to a Friend’s family an 8 
room cottage, with every convenience at Atlantic City, 
near the beach. Address W, Office of Toe Frrenp. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEepDLEy, Sup’t. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoot.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wiit1aAmM F. WickERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superi 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Receipts in aid of the Dukhobortsi Fund to 
Fourth Month 25th, 1899. 


J. I. G., $125.00; “ A Friend,” $5.00; “8S,” Ohio, 
$5.00; J. H. B., $5.00; Friends of Chester Hill, Ohio, 
$5.00; J. P. E., $5.00; E. R., $100.00; J. C., $5.00; 
M. B. H., $12.00; S. B., $50.00; M. E. T. L., $10.00; 
G. R., $25.00; P. R. G., $5.00; S. G., $2.00; P.M. L., 
$5.00 ; Anonymous (Book Store), $5.00 ; Friends, Coal 
Creek, Ja,. $21.75; T. E., $1,000.00; M. A. W., $75.00. 

Friends who design to appropriate household goods, 
clothing, implements, harness, seeds, &c., will please 
kindly forward, as soon as may be, to J. S. & T. Elkin- 
ton, 817 Mifflin St. 

Wo. Evans, Treasurer, 
252 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Diep, on the eleventh of Twelfth Mo., 1898, JESSE 
D. HocKett, son of Wm. Hockett, aged seventy-two 
years, three months and twenty-two days ; a member 
North Carolina Center Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was a great reader of the original writings 
Friends. During the years of 1862 and 1863 he suf- 
fered much persecution for refusing to bear arms in 
the war that was then raging in the United States. His 
end was in peace, and with a farewell to his family to 
meet him in heaven. 

—Died, Third Month 24th, 1898, Davin Et- 
DRIDGE, a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Pa., in his seventy-fifth year. 

—-Died, First Month 5th, 1899, Mary ELDRIDGE, 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa, 
in her eighty-fourth year. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





